effected by the (prompt removal and burning of all rotting fruit, coupled
with the cutting out of dead twigs. If this is carefully carried out, spraying
should not be necessary. It should be borne in mind however that chance
infection may come from other host plants in the vicinity, viz: SclerotMa
laxa from plum, cherry and certain ornamental shrubs, and S. jructigena
from plum, cherry, apple, pear, quince, almond and possibly cobnut.

In some regions of the United States wild rosaceous shrubs are of frequent
occurrence and they often become infected with Sclerotinia jructicola.
Roberts and Dunegan (1932) found that many species of wild plums show
ail the different phases of the disease described' for peach (blossom blight,
twig canker, fruit rot, and mummy formation) and they have observed
apothecia produced in abundance under trees in thickets. Wild plums may
thus serve as fertile sources of infectious material. It is obvious that, when
practicable, such sources of infection should be eliminated.

The accumulated information relating to the control of peach brown rot
(S. fructicola) in the United States, where the disease is very destructive
and has been investigated by many workers, was reviewed by Roberts and
Dunegan (1932). The control of the disease depends on sanitary measures
(removal of diseased fruit, the ploughing under of mummies and the cutting
out of all cankers and infected twigs) and upon an adequate and timely use
of fungicides, coupled with proper measures for the control of the plum
curculio. These authors recommend a full spray or dust schedule for
general use against brown rot of the fruit, based on their experiments and
those of other workers. Many spray programmes have been recommended
for peach-growing areas and growers are advised that their selection should
be based on the recommendations of the plant pathologists who have carried
out trials in their particular region.

Berkeley (1927) in Canada found a pre-blossom spray was very efficacious
in controlling blossom blight; ha used " wettable sulphur " when the blossom
buds were showing pink. Fish (1927) in Australia, and Curtis (1929) in New
Zealand, consider that two pre-blossom applications are necessary. Fish
recommends lime sulphur 1 in 9 for the first application (just before the
buds begin to swell), and for ithe second 1 in 35 (as the buds show pink),
while Curtis used Bordeaux mixture 5:4:50 at bud movement, and lime
sulphur 1: 50 a<t the pink-bud stage.

The " self-boiled " lime sulphur was recommended by Scott and Ayres
(1910) as being less dangerous (than either Bordeaux mixture or commercial
lime sulphur when used on peach foliage. In its preparation the heat from
the slaking of the lime causes the sulphur and milk of lime to become
intimately mixed and form a suspension. Various substitutes for self-boiled
lime sulphur such as colloidal sulphur, wettable sulphur and various forms
of sulphur dust have become popular in recent years.

A spray mixture, zinc lime, prepared with zinc sulphate and hydrated lime
has been tried on peaches by Roberts and Pierce (1932) who state there
are indications that it will, at least, control mild cases of peach brown rot
without injury to the trees.

Field trials with some of the new synthetic organic fungicides have been
carried out but these preparations have not yet been brought into general
practice against peach brown rot. Further work in this direction may yield
interesting results.

In America and Australasia where S. fructicola abounds and produces
apothecia from fallen mummies, the dissemination of ascospores shoiild be
prevented (see p. 55).
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